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SELECT TALES. 


How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer biandishment. 








ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


The following mournful narrative is extracted 
from ‘‘ Letters from the Levant, No. 2,’? in the 
August number of the New Monthly Magazine.— 


*‘ On our return to the hotel, we found the land- 
lord in a fiery dispute with two English gentlemen, 
who had just landed from a French brig in the 
bay. One was a fine looking young man of about 
four or five and twenty, but apparently in the last 
stage of emaciation and disease; and his compa- 
nion, rather more robust, was endeavouring to per- 
suade the Italian host to give him quarters in the 
locanda. This, however, he obstinately refused, 
on the plea of the young gentleman’s illness, who 


-was reclining, as we entered, on a sofa, in a state 


of enfeebled exhaustion, with sunken cheek and 
lustreless eye. Whilst the debate was proceeding, 
the landlord with expressive shrugs unfeelingly 
pointed to his miserable appearance, and urged 
that, as a few days must terminate his existence, 
he should not only have the annoyance of his death 
and interment, but his establishment would lose its 
character, in the suspicious climate of Smyrna, by 
an inmate having expired in it. It was with diffi- 
eulty that the elder gentleman procured permission 
for him to remain on the sofa whilst he went to 
seek more hospitable quarters for him; and in the 
evening the invalid was removed to a house near 
St Catharine’s Gardens, where he stretched him- 
self on the bed from which he was never to rise, 
as he expired on the following day. The particu- 
lars of his story, as they were related by his com- 
nion, combined with the circumstances of his 
leath, contained something peculiarly melancholy 

and romantic. 
His name was W: , and his father, a gentle- 
man in opulent circumstances, is still resident in 
Dublin, where he was originally destined for the 
profession of medicine, in the preparatory studies 
of which he had made congiderable advancement. 
It happened that the hospital in which he was in 
the habit of attending clinical lectures, and where 
a considerable portion of his time was spent, ad- 
joined a private establishment for the cure of in- 
sane patients, and the garden of the one was se- 
parated from the grounds of the other by a wall 
of inconsiderable height. One day, whilst linger- 
ing in the walks in the rear of the hospital, his 
ear was struck with the plaintive notes of a voice 
in the adjacent garden, which sang the melancho- 
ly Irish wir of ‘Savourneen Deelish;’ curiosity 
prompted him to see who the minstrel was, and, 
elambering to an aperture in the division wall, 
‘he saw immediately below him a beautiful girl, 
who sat in mournful abstraction beneath a tree, 
pierkins the leaves from a rose-bud as she sang 
r plaintive air. As she raised her head and ob- 








hesitation and reflection on the consequence, he 
threw himself over the wall and seated himself be- 
side her.—Her mind seemed in a state of perfect 
simplicity; her disorder appeared to have given her 
all the playful gentleness of childhood, and, as she 
fixed her dark expressive eyes on his, she would 
smile and caress him, and sing over and over the 
song she was trilling when he had first heard her. 
Struck with the novelty cf such a situation, and 
the beauty of the innocent and helpless being be- 
fore him, W staid long enough to avoid de- 
tection, and then returned by the same means he 
had entered the garden, but not till she had induc- 
ed him to promise to come again and see her. 

The following day he returned and found her at 
the same spot, where she said she had been sing- 
ing for a long time before, in hopes to attract his 
ear again. He now endeavoured to find out her 
story, or the cause of her derangement, but his 
efforts were unavailing, or her words so incoherent 
as to convey no connected meaning. She was, 
however, more staid and melancholy while he re- 
mained with her, and smiled and sighed, and wept 
and sang, by turns, till it was time for him to again 
bid her adieu. With the exception of those child- 
like wanderings, she betrayed no other marks of 
insanity; her aberrations were merely playful and 
innocent; she was often sad and melancholy, but 
oftener lively and light spirited. 

WwW felt an excitement in her presence which 
he had never known before; she appeared to him a 
pure child of nature, in the extreme of nature’s 
loveliness. She seemed not as one whom reason 
had deserted, but as a being who had never min- 
gled with the world, and dwelt in the midst of its 
vice and deformity in primeval beauty and uncon- 
taminated innocence and affection. His visits were 
now anxiously repeated and as eagerly anticipated 
by his interesting companion, to whom he found 
himself, almost involuntarily, deeply attached; the 
more so, perhaps, from the romantic circumstances 
of the case, and the secrecy which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain of the whole affair, so 
that no ear was privy to his visits, and no eye had 
marked their meetings. At length, however, the 
matter began to effect a singular change in the 
mind of the lady, which became more and more 
composed; though still subject to wanderings and 
abstraction; but the new passion, which was daily 
taking possession of her mind, seemed to be eradi- 
cating the cause, or at least counteracting the ef- 
fects of her malady. This alteration was soon vi- 
sible to the inmates of the house, and the progress 
of her recovery was so rapid as to induce them to 
seek for some latent cause, and to watch her fre- 
quent and prolonged visits to the garden; the con- 
sequence was that at their meeting an eye was on 
them which reported the circumstance of his visit 
to the superior of the establishment: an immediate 
stop was then put to her return, and the lady’s 
walks confined to another portion of the grounds. 
The consequences were soon obvious; her regret 
and anxiety served to reeal her disorder with re- 
doubled vigor, and she eagerly demanded to be 








served the stranger before her, she smiled and {again permitted to see him. A communication was 
‘beckoned him to come to her, after a moment’s!made to her parents, containing a detail of all the 





circumstances, her quick recovery, her relapse, 
and the apparent cause of both; and after some 
conferences, it was resolved that W should be 
invited to renew his visits, and the affair be permit- 
ted to take its natural course. He accordingly re- 
paired to the usual rendezvous, where she met him 
with the most impassioned eagerness, affectionate- 
ly reproached his absence, and welcomed him with 
fond and innocent caresses. He now saw her as 
often as before, and a second time her recovery 
was rapidly progressing, till at length she was so 
far restored that her parents resolved on removing 
her to her own home—and she accordingly bade 
adieu to the asylum. 

There were here some circumstances which his 
companion related indistinctly, or of which I retain 
but an imperfect recollection; and he who could 
alone have informed me of them was gone to his 
long home before I heard his singular .story. It 
appeared, however, that after some further inter- 
course, he was obliged to be absent from Ireland 
some time, and during that interval the progress of 
her mind to perfect collectedness continued unin- 
terrupted; but her former memory seemed to decay 
with her disease, and she gradually forgot her lover. 
Long protracted illness ensued, and her spirits and 
constitution seemed to droop with exhaustion after 
their former unhealthy excitement, till at length, 
after a tedious recovery from a series of relapses, 
her faculties were perfectly restored; but every 
trace of her former situation, or the events which 
had occurred to her during her illness and resi- 
dence in Dublin, had vanished like a dream from 
her memory, nor did her family ever venture to 
to touch her feelings by a recurrence to them. 

In the mean time, W returned, and eagerly 
flew to embrace, after so long a separation, her 
who had never passed from his thoughts and re- 
membrance. Her family felt for him the warmegt 
gratitude and affection, from the consciousness that 
he had been the main instrument in. the restora- 
tion of their daughter, but the issue of this inter- 
view they awaited with the most painful suspense. 
She had long ceased to mention: his name, or be- 
tray any symptom of recollecting him;. he seemed 
to have passed from her memory with: the other 
less important items of her situation, and this mo- 
ment was now to prove to them whether any cir- 
cumstance could make the stream of memory roll 
back to this distracted period of her intellect,— 
From the shock of that interview W never re- 
covered. She received him as her family had an- 
ticipated; she saw him as a mere uninteresting 
stranger; she met him with calm, cold politeness, 
and could ill conceal her astonishment at the agi- 
tation and despair of his manner, when he found 
too truly that he wag no longer remembered with 
the fond affection he had anticipated. He could 
not repress his anxiety to remind her of their late 
attachment; but she only heard his distant hints 
with astonishment and haughty surprise. He now 
found that the only step which remained for him 
was.to endeavour to make.a second impression on 
her renovated heart; but he failed, Thére was 
still some mysterious influence which attached their 
minds, but the alliance on her. part had _ totally 
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changed its former tone, and when she did permit 
her thoughts to dwell upon him, it was rather with 
aversion than esteem; and her family, after long 
encouraging his addresses, at length persuaded him 
to forego his suit, which with a heavy hopeless 
heart he assénted to, and bade her adieu. 

But the die of his fortune was cast; he could no 
longer walkheedlessly by those scenes where he 
had once spent hours of happiness, and he felt 
that, wander where he might, happiness could ne- 
ver return. At length, to crown his misery, the 
last ray of hope was shortly after shaded by the 
marriage of his mistress. He now abandoned eve- 
ry prospect at home, and, in order to shake off that 
melancholy which was gathering like rust around 
his heart went to the continent; but change of 
scene is but a change of ill to those who must bear 
with them the cause of their sorrow, and find with- 
in, that-aching void the world can never fill. He 
hurried in vain from one scene of excitement to 
another; society had no spell to soothe his memory 
and change no charm to lull it; 

*¢ Still slowly passed the melancholy day, 

‘And still the stranger wist not where to stray.” 


At length he joined the cause of the struggling 
Greeks, and his name has been often and honora- 
bly mentioned among the companions of Lord By- 
ron at Missolonghi.—After his lordship’s death he 
still remained in Greece, but his constitution was 
too weak to permit him to be of active service as 
a Policari. He had, therefore, taken a post in the 
garrison, which held possession of the castle and 
town of Navarino, in the Morea, and was wounded 
in the action of Sphacteria, in the summer of 1825. 
The unskilful management of a native surgeon du- 
ring his confinement in the fortress, previous to its 
wurrender to Ibrahim Pacha, anda long and dan- 
gerous fever from the malaria of Pylos, combined 
with scanty diet and bad attendance from his Greek 
domestics, united with his broken spirit to bring on 
a rapid consumption. It was under these circum- 
stances that Mr R—, who now accompanied him, 
had found him at a village in the district of Maiha, 
and had since paid him every attention in his pow- 
er. By cautious management and gentle voyages 
he had brought him to Hydra, where he was ena- 
bled to procure him a passage in a French vessel, 


from whence he hoped ‘o find a British ship to land. 


him in England, where his last moments might be 
watched by friendly eyes, and his bones rest with 
his fathers. The particulars of his inhospitable 
reception I have already recounted; but we at last 
saw him fixed under the care of an old French offi- 
cer at Smyrna, who engaged to pay him every re- 
quisite attention, till he should depart for Europe, 
or for another world. 

The following day, we called, but found that 
human sympathy would soon cease for him; the 
step of death was already on the threshold.—The 
fatigue of his removal from the vessel, his exposure 
to the sun in the boat whilst landing, and his an- 
moyance at the inn, seemed to have hurried down 
the few remaining sands of his glass; and he felt 
himself that time was drawing toa close with him. 
He was perfectly collected, and as fully as he 
eould, was giving his last directions to his friend, 
who had so generously attended him; he spoke 
much of his family, and gave particular messages 
to each, pointing out to R the various little 
trinkets he wished to send them as dying memo- 
rials of himself ; a ring which he still wore on his 
finger, and which bore the inscription, ‘‘ To the 
memory of my dear mother,’’ he desired might be 
buried with him, together with a locket which was 
suspended from his neck, and coniained a lock of 
raven hair ; he did not mention whose.-—But words 
could not paint the expression of his countenance, 
nor the staid sublimity of his voice, when, for the 
last time, he feebly grasped the hand of his affec- 
tionate friend, thanked him for all his former kind- 
ness, and bade him his last mortal farewell ; he 
shortly after sank into an apparently painless le- 
thargy, fromwhich he never aroused himself. It 
was evening before he died ; there was not a breath 
of windto wave the branches of the peach trees 
around his window, through which the sunbeams 








were streaming on his death-bed, tinged with the 
golden dies of sunset. It was in a remote corner 
of Smyrna, and no sound disturbed the calm silent 
progress of death ; the sun went down at length 
behind the hills; the clear calm voice of the 
Muezzin from his tower came from the distant 
city, and again all was repose. We approached 
the bed of W-—-, but his soul had bade adieu to 
mortality ; he had expired but a moment before, 
without a sigh and without a struggle. 

In a solitary corner of the cemetery, beside a 
group of cypresses, his grave was dug by the at- 
tendants of the British hospital ; and his last re- 
mains rested by those countrymen who have fallen 
victims to the climate of the Levant. The chap- 
lain of the factory read the services of the church 
over his tomb; which perhaps, never was pronounc- 
ed under more melancholy circumstances, beneath 
the calm bright sky of Asia, on an eminence which 
looked down on the bustle of the city, but was far 
removed from its din and clamor, and disturbed by 
no sound save the sigh of his friend, the hum of the 
glittering insects fluttering in the sunshine, and 
the hollow rattle of the clay on the receptacle of 
the wanderer’s dust.’’ 





MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
‘Lo glean the broken ears after the man 
‘That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








MRS. FELICIA HEMANS. 


No being among the vast throng of human 
creatures is more distinctly marked and indivi- 
dualized than the true Englishman. His indiscri- 
minating partialities, faithful to the soil that en- 
gendered them, cling with child-like fondness to 
his native isle ; and his prejudices, growing with 
his growth, attach themselves, like immedicable 
poison, to every thing beyond the narrow sphere 
to which he is devoted. England—old England ! 
is still his song, and her fading glories brighten in 
the eye of his imagination, while the honors of 
other nations are withering away. The sullen 
doggedness, with which, on all occasions, oppor- 
tune or inopportune, he labors to maintain the un- 
approachability of his own country, cannot but 
detract from the esteem which we, otherwise, 
freely bestow upon the patriot.—Reserved, cold 
and uncomplying; believing that England isa con- 
vertible term for Elysium, and monarchy for milleni- 
um-—-the haughty Saxon frequently loses all title to 
respect by the pertinacity with which he exacts 
it, and becomes to the philosophic, though still 
sensitive foreigner, an object of mingled dislike 
and derision. This behaviour would wear a less 
absurd aspect, if such overbearing pretension was 
founded on less mutable and questionable founda- 
tions. In the age of Elizabeth it would have 
passed with a better grace ; but in the reign of 
George the Fourth, to hear an Englishman boast 
of the unequalled prosperity and grandeur of his 
country, is something like listening to a shepherd 
athong the ruins of Babylon, contesting the supe- 
rior excellencies of his solitary sheepfold. 

The literature of Enssand abounds with the 
grossest vanity ; and, though we do not intend to 
apply our remarks, without exception, to Mrs. He- 
mans, yet nothing appears more evident in her 
writings than a fondness and admiration, almost 
exclusive, of every thing appertaining to the Eng- 
lish soil, name and character. Born an English 
woman, it is not strange that she should accustom 
herself to the form of government to which she 
was subject ; but it is strange that she should 
have displayed, so often and so gratuitously, an 
excessive devotion to kings and emperors, and all 
their train of sanguinary feudal chiefs, and dames, 
like the ancient jewess, too proud to tread on 
earth.-Americans cannot conceive why an old, 
blind, decrepid king, like George ILI. should claim 
the elaborate lay of Mrs. Hemans, more than a 
sexton or beadle in the same condition.—They 





cannot believe that the murder of the Emperor 
Albert, was, in itself, a matter of more importance 
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than that of the most private person. Why does 
the poetess close with such pomp? 


“ Imperial Albert died.” 
when, under any other cireumstances, it would be, 
“The immortal soul hath fled.” 


But Mrs. Hemans deserves our panegyric, @nd 
it shall be rendered. She is the mother of a con- 
siderable family ; which, amidst all the distrao- 
tions of domestic sorrow and affliction, she has 
supported and educated by her own individual ef. 
forts.--She is a lovely, amiable and admirable wo- 
man, who has been before the public as an author 
for nearly twenty years. She has waited patient- 
ly, and is now reaping her reward—-a golden har- 
vest of applause. All her sentiments are kind 
and gentle, and all her language soft and touching 
asa beautiful woman’s should be. But we must 
protest against the indiscriminate eulogy which has 
been, and is ‘lavished upon her. Is Mrs. Hes: 
mans the only author that ever wrote faultlessly ? 
-—Is she so perfect, so exquisite in mental beauty 
that not a breath dare agitate the laurel wreath of 
her renown? We think not. The idolatry will go 
past, though now, if we speak in her dispraise, 
doubtless some amateur, swaggering, will demand 
the why, the wherefore, and the how dare yon, 
Sir? Well, for the why ! Mrs. Hemans is full of 
mannerism—so unversatile in her genius---so void 
of various combinations—so incapable of dissimi- 
lar styles of expression, that the moment the eye 
meets her compositions, it recognizes them as 
her’s, and her’s only. Byron’s powers were not 
extensive, though sublime ; but who, that had 
read Manfred only, would have recognized the 
anonymous Don Juan? But the same mode of 
expression, the same diversified thought, the same 
visible determination to be singular, pervade all 
Mrs. Heman’s productions. Her thoughts are cer- 
tainly, high and pure—but they are too much dila- 
ted and diluted by repetition. 

Again ; as we said above, she is too fond of 
crosses, and banners, and knights, and spells, and 
sunlight, and violent antitheses, and abrupt transi- 
tions. We tire over her gorgeous descriptions of 
Spanish and Moorish marches, and wish that a 
quiet woman’s mind was employed by lowlier and 
better thoughts. We tire, too, of her votive loyal- 
ty, and wish her heart was free indeed from suck 
trammels, Her allusions to ancestors and ances- 
try are endless ; her cliffs stretch farther than 
those of Dover, and her billows, like the ocean’s, 
are always foaming. These are her faults, and 
now for the wherefore. We ingenuously believe 
that Mrs. Hemans’ fame is not what it should be, 
for it is popular, and consequently excessive. 
Neither Collins, nor Milton, nor Gray, nor Dry- 
den was popular, and they did not wish to be so-~-- 
for their ambition soared higher and found a more 
abiding throne. Mrs. Hemans has been praised 
too much for her own reputation, and time will 
prove what we have avowed. 

Lastly, for the how dare you, sir? A good and 
just mind dare do any thing that is not base and 
wicked. It dare say, that with all her merit, (and 
it is great,)Mrs. Hemans has many faults, which 
senseless witlings, without souls of their own, 
would not venture to whisper till the multitude 
grew cold in their worship, and then they would 
run into the other excess, and deny all merit to 
the demigod whom they had adored. ARIEL, 





THE DWARF. 
From ‘** Whims and Oddities”’ 
BY T. HOOD. 


Apicius Von Ripple was one of those lath-like 
men, whom one may chance to encounter on an 
April day, walking leisurely and unwashed ’twixt 
the drops of a smart shower ; long drawn—as & 
lover’s sigh, and slend -as his i 
Though he had certainly been a long resident on 
this locomotive world of ours, he had amassed but 
little, and barely lived as his habiliments evidently 
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demonstrated ; yet Apicius Von Ripple never ‘com- 
plained, and if he did at first groan a little, he had 
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wn so mich lately that he appeared to have 

mn superior to the petty cares and misfortunes of 
a world, the which, like a true philosopher, he only 
regarded as a mere ball at his feet, which, when 
he had given his last kick, would continue to roll 
on to the end of time! 

Von Ripple was neither a filthy swineherd, nor 
a mean mechanic, but an author; a man who lived 
upon his own brains; by which his spare habit 
proved that he gained nothing to spare, and little 
to spend. 

hether this rose from lack of wit in Apicius, 
or in others, never was resolved. But thread-bare 
Poverty is, alas! too often the companion of Genius! 

One night, Apicius was busied in the composition 
ef a sonnet to his mistress’s eye—for, like the al- 
phabet, the lovely Artemisia possessed but one— 
being in this respect, singularly beautiful; as like- 
wise in the situation of her head—which, like her 
heart, was all on one side! But then, to make 
amends for these personal peculiarities, she had a 
wit as sharp as a razor—and a temper far surpass- 
ing it. 

There was not such another virgin on the world’s 
surfuce.—Artemisia was a phoenix of her kind; 
and fortunately for Apicius was it that Nature had 
so ordained it, for had her twin and counterpart 
appeared, Apicius, like Mahomet’s coffin, would 
have hung suspended, and pined to death betwixt 
the equal attraction! 

Having proceeded about half way in the echo- 
ing labyrinth of his monocular sonnet, Apicius, 
who was “‘ resting in peace,’’ but ‘‘ to rise again,”’ 
upon a tombstone, rested his hand and his scrap- 
book upon his thigh, and stuck his pencil pensively 
against the side of his nose, whilst his memory 
crawled leisurely over a lexicon of tuneful words 
for a rhyme. Nothing apposite, however, could 
Von Ripple catch; and he began to read aloud 
what he had already indited, hoping to run into 
another line by the genial course of inspiration; but 
it would not do—he stopped short at the conclu- 
sion of his own lines, as if they were the lines of an 
enemy. 

The sound of his monotonous mouthing had 
searcely died upon the breeze, when, in a distinct 
and pompous voice, he heard the sonnet continued 
and concluded! 

As the invisible’s words fell from his lips, Rip- 
ple’s fell from his hand—but not one, even of 
wonderment, from his tongue,—he dared not stir 
-—his feet had no more expression in them than 
his rhymes. 

The moon’s rays were beaming brightly before 
him, and his elongated shadow reposed motionless 
(like a black attendant) behind him. 

He remained fearfully silent—so still that com- 
paratively in the imperfect light, the monumental 
stones and their shadows appeared to be animated. 

His neck was as stiff as a crocodile’s or a rust- 
ed hinge.—At last a sigh oozed from his lips, and 
was answered by a laugh—it was a rich, merry 
Jaugh, and full of encouragement. 

Apicius was soon mounted on his observatory of 
his own legs; and throwing his eyes about him, 
they chanced to light upon the diminutive figure of 
a man, supported by two legs and a crutch-stick. 

* How are ye, my man?’ quoth the dwarf, with 
such a patronizing consequential air, that it was 
impossible to refrain from laughter. 

* Well said, little one!’ exclaimed the poet, in- 
dulging in a mirthful fit, and stooping down to take 
a nearer view of the dwarf. 

* Aye, laugh on—-laugh on! Its only tit for tat, 
for I laughed at your sighs ’ cried the dwarf ‘ and 
now you laugh at mine!’ 

* By Dian! who now smiles so sweetly upon us!’ 
exclaimed the chuckling poet— thou art a comical 
little prig! Short as an epigram, and rounded like 
one of my own periods!’ 

‘ A-hem!’ 

‘What art thou a-hemming at, eh, my sprig 0’ 
myrtle?’ 

“At thy vanity, Meinherr Cedar!’ replied the 
dwarf; ‘but I tell thee what, now,’ carelessly 


(though I have not the right use of my left leg) 
Til run with thee for a wager!’ 

* Done!’ cried Apicius, stretching out his leg, 
and measuring it with a glance of confidence— 
‘ but what’s the wager?’ 

‘ He who is beaten in running shall stand a sup- 
per.’ 

‘Done to that; but where shall we display;’ 
‘The high-road me thinks will suit thee best!’ 
replied the dwarf with a smile. 

‘ Come along then;’ cried the poet—‘ Oh! I can 
run like a rivulet!’ 

‘ And I like a seedling cabbage!’ said the dwarf; 
or the dark ivy which can run over the tallest 
trees! Now, if I out-run thee, thou wilt run out of 
thy wits.’ 

‘Ihave more fleetness than fear,’ replied Api- 
cius; and by this time having reached the high 
road, they stood; the signal was given; Apicius 
bounded forward like a lank grey hound, while his 
little competitor hopped and jumped, and jumped 
and hopped, like a hunted rat beside him. 

Apicius was wonder-struck at his swiftness and 
agility, and puffed like a forge-bellows, while the 
dwarf laughed and joked in perfect good humour 
all the way, propelling his diminutive body with, 
apparently, very little exertion; and finally won 
the race by several yards. 
‘Vanquished!’ cried Apicivs; 
match! a noble feat!’ 

‘ That hath proved my feet superior to thy long 
legs! but now for the supper, for running hath 
given ine an appetite.’ 

‘ The supper—the supper!’ exclaimed the poet, 
rather staggered by this just demand; ‘ now by my 
Artemisia’s ivory brow, I have not a penny in my 
pocket!’ 

‘ What!’ cried the ruffled dwarf, assuming a big 
look—‘ dost thou intend to defraud me of my just 
due? ’Sdeath! sirrah, I am no plaything for thy wit 
to trifle with.’ 

‘Come, come, be cool, my little fire-ball!’ repli- 
ed Apicius, scarce able to refrain from laughter at 
the pigmy’s terrible looks and menaces: ‘ As far 
as cheese rinds and a mouldy crust may serve, 
thou’rt welcome to partake of my fare; and if in 
lieu of hock, thou canst relish the pure element 
follow me.’ 

‘ Follow thee!—never, thou swindling varlet’— 
and springing at him in a paroxysm of rage, the 
dwarf struck Apicius such a tremenduous blow on 
his unfortunate sconce, that the pain awoke him, 
and the love-sick poet found he had been lying, 
all along, asleep upon a monumental slab, against 
which, in the excitement of his dream, he had 
bumped his pate! 


‘a well won 





INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


In the year 1796 or 7, the late Mr John Wylie, 
in Wylie’s parish of Dornock, paid a visit to a 
friend on the English side of the Solway Frith, 
and while returning home, attempted to cross by a 
well known ford, about a mile or so to the east- 
ward of Bowness. He travelled on horseback, 
was well mounted, and knew the time precisely of 
low water ; but an intense frost lay on flood and 
field, and in the course of a very few hours, the 
process of crystalization had gone forward so ra- 
pidly, that the ice, which deeply incrusted the 
sand banks, and crackled under his horse’s hoofs, 
stretched even far into the middle of the Frith. 
With much difficulty he groped his way through 
the river Eden, and on reaching the Esk, the air 
became so cold, and the atmosphere so hazy, that 
his senses were not a little bewildered. His gal- 
lant steed, unlike his wont, evinced great reluc- 
tance to proceed, and though admonished by both 
whip and spur, went forward at a very lagging pace. 
This, to the rider, d an i circum- 
stance, and while pausing to reflect on his situa- 
tion, the sagacious animal turned gently round of 
his own accord, and appeared much more willing 
to retreat than advance. This incident, trifling as 
it was, determined Mr. Wylie to resign himself en- 








throwing his right leg across his left in attitude, 


tirely to the guidance of his horse ; but he had 


heard the distant sound of waters, and ascertained, 
by more than one indication, that the flood tide, 
unstayed and unrebuked by the frost, was advan 
cing with its usual fearful rapidity. His situation 
was now perilous in the extreme. Placed, ina 
dark night, between two rivers, neither of them 
deep, yet sufficiently dangerous—with an ocean 
tide in the rear that has overwhelmed hundreds 
in ihe course of centuries, he literally knew not 
where to flee or look for aid ; to reach the English 
coast by out-gallopping the tide, was an utter im- 
possibility, even if the Eden had not intervened ; 
and, after commending his soul to Divine Provi- 
dence, the bewildered traveller took his station on 
the largest and thickest sheet of ice he could find, 
in the hope, rather than the expectation, that # 
would haply float him to dry land. The poor ani- 
mal proved by his trembling that he shared deeply 
in the fears of his master, and endangered the 
safety of both by his restlessness, as the wind 
whistled louder and louder, and the waters ap- 
proached nearer and nearer, until spray and head- 
wave foamed, and rushed, and lashed around its 
sides. Still Mr. Wylie, who had previously dis- 
mounted, removed to the extremity of the reins, 
and after a very brief space, he not only heard the 
ice ‘break up,’’ but felt that he was fairly under 
weigh. The strong swell impelled the voyagers 
rapidly forward, but before they arrived at Tar- 
doff-point, a distance of at least three miles, the 
slippery raft unfortunately separated, leaving the 
yeoman standing upon one fragment, and his com- 
panion upon another. When the tide began to 
ebb, the icebergs floated in a contrary direction, 
and while again sailing rapidly with the stream, 
the horse passed his master at a little distance, 
and neighed so loud, that it was perfectly obvious 
that he saw and recognizedhim. His share of the 
iceberg was either the largest, or from some other 
cause, it floated fastest ; but both at length were 
safely landed on the Cumberland coast, about half 
way between Bowness and Cardonock,.and at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile from each other. 
Their. meeting was necessarily a very-happy one, 
and though they had drifted altogether above eight 
miles, neither had sustained the slightest injury, 
beyond what arises from numbness and cold. On 
finding his way to the nearest inn, Mr. Wylie in 
terested the owner’s feelings by relating the won- 
derful escape he had made, and, before tasting a 
morsel himself, saw his steed rubbed down, and 
suppered in a style that would do honor to the 
grooms at Kew Palace. The animal had always 
been a great favorite, but the above adventure 
tended so much to enhance his value, that his 
master was often heard to say, that no vile dog 
or carrion crow should ever tear the flesh from 
his bones. And this resolution he kept so religi- 
ously, that ‘‘ Rattler,’’ on his death, was buried at 
the sunny knoll, and the decent ceremony honor- 
ed with a tear, as grateful as ever dropped from a 
human eye. 





He must be under the power of the poorest and 
most despicable prejudices, who would reduce all 
human characters to a level ; who would deny the 
reality of those virtues that the world has idolized 
through revolving ages. Nothing can be disputed 
with less plausibility, than that there are in the 
world certain noble and elevated spirits that rise 
above the vulgar notions and the narrow conduct 
of the bulk of mankind, that soar to the sublimest 
heights of rectitude, and from time to time realize 
those virtues of which the interested and illiberal 


deny the possibility. 





Mr. S , a traveller, being at a coffee house with 
some gentleman, was largely drawing on the cre- 
dulity of the company: ‘Where did you say all 
these wonders happened sir?—asked a gentleman * 

resent. ‘J really can’t exactly say,’ replied the 
traveller; ‘ but it was somewhere in Europe—Rus- 








sia, I think” ‘I should rather think Jt-a-ly,’ re~ 


and resting on his crutch-stick; ‘I tell thee what, not proceeded far in the backward route, when ho| turped his opponent, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE RISE AND DESTINIES OF GENIUS. 
‘No. 3. 

Examine well the constitution of their minds, and the 
nature of their pursuits, the grounds and objects of their 
disgusts and affections. Antoninus Pius, 

Gentvs is by no means a common quality; but, 
on the contrary, very rare, and exists in different 
degrees and in great variety. It is too frequently 
the case that the vanity of a man, aided by that 
of relatives and friends, persuades him that he is 
gifted with it, when on an attempt at a display, 
nothing but disappointment and mortification en- 
sue. How often may this be observed in the 
wretched productions of those who imagine them- 
selves lighted with poetic fire, or in the poor and 
unsuccessful attempts at authorship, which deluge 
the press; these are doomed to expire in the mo- 
ment of production, and scarcely live to provoke 
even the faint smile of ridicule or contempt. 

Notwitkstanding the boasted opinion of the 
French philosopher, Helvetius, that all men are 
born alike and equal, and that education and cir- 
cumstances produce the great variety; yet, it ap- 
pears contrary to the designs of nature, that this 
should be the fact. Our national constitution, it 
is true, recognises an equality, but this is an equa- 
lity of rights: all men are born with and ought to 
enjoy an equal right to justice, to acquire and se- 
cure préperty, and to protection in their persons 
and possessions; but none of our statesmen have 
ever laid claim to any other kind of equality. From 
the various situations and circumstances under 
which man is placed in relation to himself, to his 
fellow beings and to his government, all have not 
an equal right to the respect, to the honours and 
the emoluments, or to the higher offices of their 
country. 

Men certainly possess great inequality of forms 
which adapts them for the various stations in which 
they may be placed, and it may almost be equally 
as undoubted, that they came into the world with 
a spiritual organization which disposes and fits them 
to excel in particular pursuits. This no doubt is 
much influenced, or may be totally frustrated, by 
education and by peculiar circumstances. Infancy 
and youth are tender plants, which, if carefully and 
properly cultivated, will produce good and appro- 
priate fruit; much depends upon a good and happy 
culture, and where the proper material exists we 
may become almost any thing by means of educa- 
tion. But, “‘ from Heaven descends the flame of 
genius to the chosen breast,’ and a talent for 
any pursuit, for painting, poetry, music, the belles- 
lettres, the sciences, &c. is certainly given by na- 
ture in the first instance. If the person who pos- 
sesses this gift is so fortunate as to be placed ina 
situation where it is called into action, he will al- 
most surely excel and arrive at a degree of perfec- 
tion; but if he be misplaced in his station in life, 
the talent is lost for want of proper culture, and 
he drags on in insignificance, below mediocrity in 
his calling. 

Plants are sometimes forced and cultivated in a 
hot-house, but it is only a feverish and unnatural 
verdure that is produced. The fine arts, music, 
painting, poetry, &c, are so nearly allied that 
a talent for one may produce a degree of suc- 
ceas in another: but no study or assiduity would 
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+good one. Many who would have made good shoo- 
makers or ploughmen have been spoiled, and their 
services lost to society, in the attempt to make 
scholars, lawyers or divines; and even science it- 
self is often the grave of the belles-lettres. 

There are, it is true, some who possess a univer- 
sal genius, and who make some progress in what- 
ever they undertake, but they are unsettled, fly 
from object to object, and rarely attain to any 
height. Life is too short for a variety of pursuits, 
and he who wishes to soar above the ordinary level, 
and arrive at perfection in any pursuit, must de- 
vote his time, and all his energy, to that one ob- 
ject. 


These opinions as to genius, and its being a gift 
of nature, are not offered as possessing novelty, 
but are sanctioned by many of those who have 
been remarked for possessing it, and have been 
maintained by all those who are ranked as the 
British classical authors, and also by most other 
eminent writers on the subject; it is only in the 
French school of ethics, that a universal equality 
in every thing relating to man, has been broach- 
ed. It is in vain to say, that education or a com- 
bination of circumstances, or accident alone, can 
produce genius; these, no doubt, have their rea- 
sonable influence in moulding and directing it, but 
it so often appears at a very early period before 
they are known to operate, that we are justified 
in attributing it to other causes. 

As far back as the days of Ovid this opinion pre- 
vailed; he was intended for the bar, his father sent 
him to Rome to study, and in his sixteenth year 
removed him to Athens; but as he was born a po- 
et, nothing could deter him from pursuing his na- 
tural inclination. Every thing he wrote was ex- 
pressed in poetical numbers, and he soon became the 
intimate friend of persons who possessed the same 
cast of mind; Virgil, Tibullus and Horace, honour- 
ed him with their correspondence, and Augustus 
patronised him with liberality. His poetry pos- 
sesses uncommon sweetness and elegance, it not 
only charms the ear but captivates the mind; and 
from the superior merit of his works, he was war- 
ranted without vanity in boasting of their dura- 
bility. 

Pope’s early education was attended with some 
circumstances very unfavorable, but the force of 
his genius overcame them. He began to compose 
verses before he could well remember, and at 
eight years he met with translations of Homer 
and Ovid, which, though bad, were sufficient 
to enrapture him with the originals; at ten he par- 
tially versified the Iliad, and before his twelfth 
year he produced his ode on Solitude, which would 
have graced the meridian of his genius. The world 
has acknowledged the unrivalled sweetness and 
beauty of his poetry, and the value of his later pro- 
ductions, many of which were composed before he 
was thirty. Though Dryden did not enjoy much 
reputation as a poet until he was of mature age, 
and in his youth gave scarcely any proofs of pos- 
sessing the talent, yet there is one solitary and 
strong instance of its being natural in him. When 
the teacher gave to the boys a poetic task, a para- 
phrase on vur Saviour’s miracle of turning water 
into wine, Dryden produced the following beauti- 
ful line, containing a picture which none but a real 
poet could have conceived— 


The conscious water saw its God, and blush’d. 














make a good mathematician a poet, or a bad poet a 


My. 


Milton gave great promise of his future eminence, 


and of the sublimity of his poetic genius before he 
was twenty. 

Lope de Vega, a Spanish poet of high reputa- 
tion and a most voluminous writer, according to 
his own expression, was a poet from his cradle, 
and beginning to make verses before he could 
write, used to bribe his older schoolmates to com- 
mit to paper the lines which he composed. 

Watts, from his earliest youth, was in the habit 
of making verses in spite of the exertions of his 
father, who attempted to flog out of him what he 
considered an idle and unprofitable disposition; but 
so natural was it, and so strongly implanted, that 
in the very act of petitioning for mercy, he cried 
out and promised to make no more verses, but his 
promise was no earnest of his performance, for it 
was clothed in rhyme. 

Thomson, the inimitable bard of the ‘* Seasons,” 
wrote poetry from his infancy; being destined 
for the church, he determined, through the advice 
of his preceptor, to relinquish this profession, as he 
found his mind of too poetic a cast and his lan. 
guage too flowery. 

Bloomfield, before he was sixteen, though pos. 
sessing but slender means from education, produced 
a work not deficient in poetic merit, and which 
would have been more admired had it not been 
preceded by the superior genius and unrivalled 
beauties of Thomson on the same subject. 

The genius of poetry found Burns at the plough, 
and threw her inspiring mantle over him; and in 
this honest but humble station, we find him under 
her genial influence in his first youth, pouring forth 
in pathetic strains his feeling address to the ten- 
der mountain violet, which he had uptorn with his 
plough, and comparing, with a melancholy antici- 
pation, his owndoom. Those beautiful lines and 
sentiments form but one specimen from the many 
strong proofs of the early native genius of the po- 
etic pride of Scotland. 

Of Handel, it may almost be said that he came 
into the world a prodigy of musical genius. When 
his father, who had no music in his soul, discover- 
ed his son’s attachment to this supposed unprofita- 
ble science, he was much displeased and gently 
endeavoured to counteract it, as he had designed 
him for the more lucrative profession of the civil 
law. But the child only became more eager in the 
pursuit of his favourite employment the more he 
was opposed, and contriving to convey a small cla- 
richord into the garret, he practised, by stealth 
generally, when the rest of the family were asleep. 
At his seventh year, the father finding it impossi- 
ble to fix his son’s attention to any thing but mu- 
sic, had the good sense to relinquish his opposition, 
and placed him under the instruction of the first 
musician of the country. At nine years he com- 
posed a vast number of admirable pieces for church 
music, and at fourteen his master candidly acknow- 
ledged the superiority of his pupil. Before he was 
three and twenty he produced many of his best 
operas, and at a more mature age he composed 
those unrivalled and sublime oratorios, which, up- 
wards of a century since, drew forth the most en- 
thusiastic applause and liberal encouragement, and 
which still remain the admiration and delight of 
refined musical taste. It is remarkable of Handel, 
that though he possessed such transcendent talent 
for music, and could so well arrange the poetic 
productions of others, yet he never composed one 
line of poetry himself. 





Shakespeare first attempted the profession of an 
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actor, but not succeeding, he fortunately turned 
his attention from performing on the stage, to 
writing for it, and he seems to have possessed al- 
most an intuitive knowledge of human nature, of 
life and manners, and certainly displays an unri- 
valled power in picturing the passions, the virtues 
and vices, the great qualities and foibles of man- 
kind, and paints the scenes of nature with peculiar 
force and beauty. 
His muse aspires 

Beyond the reach of Greece; with native fires, 

Mounting aloft, he wings his daring flight, 

Whilst Sophocles below stands trembling at his height. 

Churchhill’s Rosciad. 
sop, the Phrygian philosopher and celebrated 
fabulist, was originally a slave, and procured his 
liberty by the powers of his genius; he travelled 
over Greece and Egypt, and was received and ho- 
noured at the courts of royalty. 

Of Torquato Tasso, so illustrious by his birth and 
talents, that like Homer, several cities disputed 
the honour of his origin, and almost incredible things 
are related of his early and promising genius. 
At six months he is said to have pronounced his 
words distinctly, and to have thought and reason- 
ed; at seven years he made a public oration, and 
composed some pieces of poetry which had nothing 
of puerility; and at nine, accompanying his father 
to the wars, he addressed those beautiful lines to 
his mother. At seventeen he composed his poem 
of Rinaldo, and, in opposition to the severe remon- 
strances of his father, entirely forsook the study of 
the law, and gave himself up to that of the muses 
and poetry. At twenty he commenced his Jerusa- 
lem Delivered and his Aminta. He possessed a 
great genius and an elevated soul; there never was 
a profound scholar more humble, a wit more de- 
vout, or a mah more amiable in society. A great 
part, however, of Tasso’s life was one continued 
scene of vexation and deep affliction; deprived by 
force, of his books and papers, surrounded by ene- 
mies, persecuted and imprisoned for seven years, 
an overwhelming melancholy and partial derange- 
ment ensued. Having visited Rome for the pur- 
pose of being crowned with laurel in the Capitol, 
he was seized with sickness and died in his fifty- 
first year; his severe studies and misfortunes hav- 
ing brought on a premature old age. His immor- 
tal works have reared a monument to his fame 
which render all others superfluous. 

The celebrated Terence, or more properly Te- 
rentius Publius, was a native of Africa, and sold as 
a slave to hismaster, a Roman senator,(from whom 
he took his name,) who educated with great care, 
and soon manumitted him on account of the bril- 
liancy of his genius. He applied with assiduity to 
Greek and Latin, and his writings, which abound 
in pure expressions and delicate sentiments, were 
received with great applause; but when the fine 
line, Homo sum, humani nil me alienum puto, was 
repeated, the whole audience was electrified and 
warm in the admiration of the poet, who expressed 
with such elegant simplicity the language of na- 
ture, and supported the native independence of 
man. Quintilian ranks Terence as the most ele- 
‘gant and refined writer of the age, and his purity 
and elegance, his taste, and his faithful picture of 
_ men and manners, will ever be admired. 

In more modern times, there is a remarkable in- 
stance of early and not inconsiderable poetic ta- 
lent in a situation in which we would scarcely ex- 


Pect to find it. Phillis Wheatley, a young negress, 
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was brought, when about seven years old, from 
Africa to Boston, in 1761, and held as a slave. In 
sixteen months she learned to speak, read and 
write English, from the occasional and irregular 
instruction received in her master’s family; and 
between this time and fourteen, she wrote a vo- 
lume of poetry, which was thought worthy of pub- 
lication in London in 1778. We might doubt the 
fact of the compositions being her own, as they dis- 
play some knowledge by reading, in the classical 
and scriptural allusions, if it was not well attested 
by the certificate of many of the most distinguish- 
ed men in Boston of that time. These poems, 
considering all the circumstances, being the pro- 
duction of a slave only fourteen years of age, and 
who had been but seven years in acquiring a difhi- 
cult language and the information she possessed, 
are certainly remarkable. 

Brindley, the celebrated mechanist, worked en- 
tirely from his own ideas, without any knowledge 
from science. He constructed the famous canals 
of Worsley and Mersey, for the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and completed the works with such skill 
and dexterity, that he astonished the most experi- 
enced engineers. It is remarkable of this intuitive 
genius, that he never indulged in the common 
amusements of life, and being prevailed on to 
see a play, he declared that nothing should in- 
duce him to be at another, because it so disturbed 
and confounded his ideas, as to render him incapa- 
ble of business for several days. When any uncom- 
mon difficulty occurred in the execution of his bu- 
siness, he usually retired to his bed, where he would 
lie for several days, until he surmounted the diffi- 
culty. He possessed a most extraordinary memory, 
and executed his plans without designs or models. 

Sir Richard Arkwright was originally a bar- 
ber in a small way, of no education, and travel- 
led about the country dealing in hair; but by his 
splendid mechanical genius, he invented those va- 
luable machines for spinning cotton, which had 
been attempted in vain by many of the first me- 
chanics and scientific men, and to which Great 
Britain owes much of her present wealth and pow- 
er. By the valuable invention and improvement 
of this machinery, the power of labour in G. B. has, 
according to some writers on Political Economy, 
been increased two hundred fold; but supposing this 
to be overrated and take the smallest rate one-fourth 
of this or fifty fold, the increase of the number of 
labourers, estimated at 650,000, is equal to a popu- 
lation of upwards of thirty-five millions engaged 
solely in this branch, which is nearly double the 
total population of the United Kingdoms. Ark- 
wright’s genius, more fortunate than genius usually 
is, met with an ample reward, for he was raised to 
the honours of a knighthood, and accumulated a 
fortune of upwards of two millions of dollars. 

Francis Bacon, when quite a child, gave strong 
indications of those talents which ensured his fu- 
ture eminence, and by which, as Lord Verulam and 
Viscount Saint Albans, he shone as the most con- 
spicuous statesman and illustrious philosopher of 
his time. 

Miss Clara Fisher is one of these prodigies of 
early genius that would puzzle those metaphysi- 
cians who argue that all are originally equal in point 
of intellect. She was born in 1811, the daughter of 
a respectable auctioneer of London, and from the 
moment infantine perception commenced she exhi- 
bited*a considerable degree of observation and 





sensibility, and even in the nurse’s arms discovered 
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a passionate fondness for music; shewing by every 
sign of strong expression her delight in some tunes 
and her aversion for others. When only six years 
old she pronounced in public, at Drury-Lane, the 
speech in Jane Shore, that begins, ‘Oh thou most 
righteous Judge,” (liaving acquired it perfectly in 
a few minutes) with such correctness, beauty of 
articulation and just emphasis, as to excite the 
greatest astonishment and delight; and about the 
same period she performed at Drury-Lane and Co- 
vent Garden for seventeen nights, part of the cha- 
racter of Richard 3d, so as to command rapturous 
applause at the talent she displayed. Miss Fisher 
has performed in most of the minor theatres as well 
as the great theatres of London, in all the range of 
comic and tragic characters, having acted Richard 
3d about 300 times, and what is rather unusual in 
such early genius, has continued in progressive im- 
provement. On the close of her engagement at the 
English opera in 1822, when only 11, it became 
necessary to present a petition to the Lord Cham- 
berlain for permission to play the regular drama 
one evening for her benefit; the duke immediately 
returned the petition with the following compli- 
mentary endorsement—“ Granted, in consequence 
of the extraordinary talents of the young lady. 
** MonTROSE.”® 
J.R.C. 8. 


REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE. - 


It is worthy of notice, that the three longest 
reigns in English history, have been those of three 
kings each the third of their respective names ; 

Henry III. reigned 57 years. 

Edward IIL. 51 

George III. 60 

It is also remarkable that the second of their 
names have generally been unfortunate in their 
lives or deaths. 

William II. was killed accidentally by Sir Wal- 
ter Tyrrel. 

Henry II. after a life of misfortune, died of grief, 
on being obliged to subscribe to the terms propo- 
sed to him by the king of France, after a victory. 

Edward II. was cruelly murdered by the contri- 
vance of the Queen, and her favourite, the Earl of 
March, after his deposition. 

Richard II. after being dethroned, was inhuman- 
ly murdered in prison. 

Charles II. remained in exile for eleven years 
after the murder of his father, before he obtained 
possession of his kingdom. 

James II. was obliged to abdicate his throne, 
and died in exile. 








ANOTHER SUBJECT FOR THE LADIES. 


Woman is as quick in unravelling puzzles as she 
is accomplished in the art of puzzling. We extract 
the following from an English paper, in hopes that 
some fair cousin german to ‘* Jacosta’s son,’’ may 
furnish an answer. 

‘‘ There is a place on the surface of the earth, 
where, if two men meet, the one shall find it so 
hot, that he will immediately throw off his clothes 
through heat; and the other shall find it so cold, 
that he will immediately put on those which the 
other has thrown off.—What place is this ?’’ 

Unless this place is the Presidential Chair, we 
must confess ourselves *‘ at fault,’? and acknow- 
ledge that we are ‘* Davus non Cdipus. 





A young pert prating lawyer, one day boasted 
to the facetious Costello, that he had teeéived five 
and twenty guineas for speaking in a certain cause. 
*« And I,’’ said Costello, ‘‘ received double that 
sum for holding my tongue.’ 





The courteous civilities of life cost nothing, and 
are pleasing. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

More space is occupied to-day than we intended 
by the essay of J.R.C.S. It is well written, indi- 
eates extensive reading, and is worthy the perusal 
of our readers; but in order to afford them a desira- 
ble variety, we’ shall rarely in future devote more 
than a page to an essay. Well written articles 
within that limit will be acceptable. 

Owing to severe indisposition in the family of 
the proprietor, some of the patrons of the Souvenir 
may have been neglected. We shall gladly supply 
them on sending to the office.—The favours of a 
number of correspondents are laid by for the same 
reason. 

If * Rugby’ and ‘ Oro’ will select or write for us, 
we shall remain obliged; but we will have no part in 
his felony. It is due to our patrons, to say, that the 
article entitled ‘ Thin and Plump,’ published in our 
last number, was stolen by a person in Hartford, 
Conn. (whom, if we judge proper, we shall soon ex- 
pose by name,) from ‘The Chrystal Hunter,’ a late 
periodical, which was ably edited by Mr. Charles 
E. Ellis. This is not the first, but it shall be the 
last time that any miserable plagiarist shall impose 
wpon our charitable disposition to oblige. 

We should be gratified to hear again from our 
friend in Harford county, Maryland; she writes after 
the dictate ofa feeling heart, and scorns to purloin 
er thoughts or metaphors. 

A beautiful poem, entitled “* To William,’? which 
was written by Mr. Peabody, on the death of his 
brother’s son, and published three years since in 
the National Gazette, appears in the last Saturday 
Evening Post asthe production of a Mr. William P. 
M. Wood. Peabody is a beautiful poet. His bro- 
ther is the clergyman of Springfield, (Mass.) We 
presume that Mr. Potts, of Trenton, will agree with 
us in attributing this assumed authorship to another 
mistake on the part of Mr. William P. M. Wood, 
who seems to live in a literary oubliette, and forget 
the distinction of meum and tuum, or, in other 
words, claims as his own what peculiarly belongs 
to other and better writers. We shall publish the 
article referred to, with the real name of the au- 
thor, in our next. 





SCOTT’S NAPOLEON. 

The capricious importunities and unreasonable 
requirements of a spoiled child increase in exact 
proportion to the easy concessions of an over-in- 
dulgent parent; and the murmurs of a multitude, 
whose appetites cannot be satisfied, most ungrate- 
fully follow the man who has banquetted them on 
the choicest viands. The discontent, unthankful- 
ness and illiberality, which awaited the poet, the 
eritic and the unrivalled novelist, when he appear- 
ed as the historian of Napoleon, have stamped far 
deeper disgrace on ungenerous debtors to the mo- 
narch of modern literature, than all their malice 
will ever be able to reflect on him. Sir Walter 
Scott is a British royalist—a veritable liege of 
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George Rex—and a high-church tory. 


in heaven and man was broadly awake. 
what he thinks true he truly and fearlessly utters, 


to of his shield. Why has the public cried aloud 
in disappointment at the life of Napoleon? Why 


the envious as a premeditated libeller, a faithless 
compiler of falsehood, a prejudiced tory relying on 
the ex-parte testimony of Wellington, and a deter- 
mined detractor from the merits of the great Na- 
poleon? We cannot answer why, and it is doubted 
if any can; for Buonaparte has been defended by 
this Tory, in respects esteemed by others indefen- 
sible—from the massacre at Jaffa, the illicit appro- 
priation to himself of Italian treasures, and many 
other slanders with which lying hatred has burden- 
ed the memory of the man of destiny. Sir Walter 
appears to us, with all his British prejudices, an 
impartial man. We cannot believe him capable of 
wilful perversion of truth or hasty credence of un- 
authenticated assertion. A calm and considerate 
perusal of his work convinces us that the his- 
torian sat down to his labour resolved to sacrifice 
all prejudices, and, it might be, a portion of his 
own just fame, to the cause of truth. Napoleon 
passed before him in his greatness and his humilia- 
tion, and he caught his marvellous deeds, as they 
hurried by, and delineated every feature of his re- 
nown with the inefficable touch of glory or of 
gloom. 

He evidently depicts the trophied triumphs, and 
follows the victorious march of his hero, with an 
exalted veneration of his astonishing intellect and 
a mournful conviction of its misapplication and 
misuse. We can see, as we read, the spirit of the 
British Tory rising almost into enthusiasm, while 
he springs, with his hero, from the smoke and 
slaughter of Arcola, and, ere the Austrian can 
look around him, conquers at Rivoli; and there ap- 
pears any thing but regret on the pages of Scott 
when he hurries Napoleon from Egypt, through a 
blockading British fleet, to his future triumphs over 
all save Albion. Through all the changes of his 
wonderful fortune, Sir Walter renders due honour 
to his amazing energy and celerity of mind, and, 
where he can commend his moral attributes, dis- 
plays no hesitation in their impartial record. In 
fine, this is the well-written Life of a great man 
by one as great in another sphere; and, when pos- 


ror of the French, they will eagerly seize the Life 


have denied. 


* 





THE SOCIAL SYSTEM. 


the serpent. 


defended as equity and justice. 





He has 
never disguised his opinions nor marked his senti- 
ments as a novelist; and, if he has erred, he wan- 
dered, like a true knight, while the sun was high 
He seeks 
no subterfuges—he personates no false characters; 


and his deeds are as legible as the device and mot- 


has the noble baronet been held up to the eyes of 


terity look for the story of the conquering Empe- 


of Napoleon by the author of Waverly, and do that 
justice to the historian which his cotemporaries 


In such a world as this, the milk of human kind- 
ness is very apt to curdle, and the gentleness of the 
dove frequently loses all identity in the wisdom of 
As man grow familiar with conven- 
tional hypocrisy, the only safeguard of innocence 
where all is false, his nature partakes bountifully 
of those malignant passions which men embody in 
the lord of evil; and, whatever interest suggests or 
policy persuades, is readily espoused, and fiercely 
Linked together 
rather by the necessity of mutual imposition than 


—______} 
by any humane regard, men in society quickly sun- 
der all abstract moral obligations, and, in sheer 
self-defence, gird on the panoply of watchful sus- 
picion, and wear upon their brows the helmet of 
defiance. Secret treachery tires not in its toil, but 
weaves with busy fingers the meshes of the villain’s 
web. Stern laws restrain the bold avowal and 
consummation of vindictive hate; but the undisco- 
vered mine explores the foundations of impregna- 
ble battlements, and ruin stalks like a giant through 
the gloom of night. The victim of relentless per- 
secution may wait upon the law's delay, and, like 
an unblest spirit, traverse the court and cry aloud 
for justice; but the plunderer hath borne away his 
spoil, and who shall restore the scattered treasures 
of the heart? The system of social order (as it is 
termed) is nothing in truth but a silent scheme of 
surveillance, whose cabala are sleepless suspicion, 
snake-like attack, deeds of expediency and forget- 
fulness. of all accountability here and hereafter. 
Under the dominion of the demon Envy no one is 
safe from the ever-changing assaults of that poi- 
soned dagger which ‘is set on fire of hell;’’ but 
all are and must be on their unslumbering guard 
against the plotting mischief of the smooth-tongued 
traitor. None are free—none can be free while 
each traces the footsteps of the other, and feasts 
his malignity on the fabrication of falsehood black 
enough to darken the blasted brow of Lucifer him- 
self. Taught by hereditary precept, and bred after 
the example of those in whom all the generous feel- 
ings of better years are clouded by self-interest, the 
child carries up to manhood a heart tremblingly 
alive to his own individual welfare and enviously 
observant of the prosperity of others. Though ap- 
parently united by the closest ties, yet men watch 
each other’s motions with more wary eyes than 
does the sentinel the enemy’s outposts; and the 
fear of their speculations being crossed, or their pe- 


age awful to endure and humiliating to behold. 
For this system of mutual deception the world has 
consecrated certain maxims.well worthy their ap- 
plication; as, for instance, ‘‘ a thing is worth what 
it will bring,’’ which would do honour to the sata- 
nic genius of a Jesuit, and the Shylock reply, 
bargain is a bargain all the world over’’—as if a 
contract, concluded by artifice and sealed by false- 
hood, or by any sophistry, would be reconciled with 
even a show of justice. ‘ Truth will triumph st 
last,’ says the sage; but experience and observa 
tion might have told you, greybeard! that naked 
truth is expozed to poisoned arrows, that justice is 
the slave of expediency, and that neither is equal 
to falsehood and corruption in the social order, but 
both are looking forward to a higher world which 
will redeem the woes of this. 

In the unconfiding relations of life, men inevita- 
bly become the slaves of hypocrisy. They assume 
what they are not, they utter what they feel not, 
and they do not, because they dare not, speak 
what they think. Every thing is achieved by sub- 
terfuge, and he, who can most adroitly blind the 
eyes of his espial, and misguide the steps that fol- 
low him, is an able politician, an accomplished 
gentleman, and one who deserves a triumph because 
he knows the world! Selfish policy restrains the 
rancorous defamer from an open and manly pro- 
mulgation of that which his fiend-like insinuations 
inculcate with the most deadly effect; and the 
wretched adage, “ Truth is not at all times to be 
spoken,”? in the opinion of the world, changes false- 





culations discovered, holds them in a state of bond- | 
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hood into veracity, and serves to exculpate every 
deed beneath the sun. But he who comes forth 
in the panoply of a just cause, and, like a hero of 
chivalric days, avowedly espouses and gallantly 
guards the victim of oppression, while in the broad 
daylight he attacks and overthrows the base lurk- 
jpg assassin,—he is denounced, forsooth, asa hasty, 
ill-advised, rash man, acting from the recklessness 
of arrogance, because he indignantly scorns to 
truckle to those who rush out at midnight, plant 
daggers in the back, and in their morning prayers 
thank heaven for their innocence! 





THE DRAMA. 
CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 


Monday, Nov 5.—Richard Third and My 
Grandmother. 

We should regret to wound Mr Chapman’s feel- 
ings by an ill-timed jest, but there was something 
of the farce in the tragedy this evening. Richard 
is within the reach of very few who walk the stage 
as conquerors and kings. His sarcasm can be utter- 
ed and his passions delineated but by few. Of all 
who have attempted to paint the sanguinary Plan- 
tagenet, Cook and Kean alone have done him jus- 
tice; in other hands his cruelty is merely disgusting, 
and his character a tissue of hateful hypocrisy and 
brutal lust of power. We cannot compliment Mr 
Chapman on his personation of Duke Gloster or 
King Richard; his figure is subordinate, his voice, 
as we have said before, is extremely unpleasant 
when he essays to be emphatic in the lower tones, 
and he swaggers far too much like a melo-drama- 
tic bravo. We suspect that Mr C. has been accus- 
tomed to perform pirate captains, smuggling des- 
peradoes and bandit chiefs; for his movements are 
side-long, his steps are stumpy, and his tones are 
gruff as Boreas. The outlaw would suit his capa- 

‘ eities better than the monarch, however brutal the 
latter might be. Mr Mercer’s Richmond, Miss 
Emery’s Queen Elizabeth, and Mr Wemyss’s 
Buckingham, in some degree redeemed the play, 
though the principal character in a tragedy like 

i this, always leaves a deep impression, good or ill. 

Tuesday, Nov. 6.—Fazio and The Shipwreck. 

We are gratified to see this admirable tragedy by 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, (not H. Millman, Esq. 
as the bills had it,) revived for the entertainment 
of those who can justly appreciate poetic beauty 
united with great tragic effect. This play is too 
little known, but we trust it will be repeated with 
the same powerfjil cast. Mr Southwell’s Fazio, 
and Miss Emery’s Bianca, were admirable exam- 
ples of dramatic genius. The guilty but penitent 
father and husband, and the passionate, betraying, 
but deeply devoted wife and mother, could not be 
delineated more true to nature. We have seen no- 
thing in all acting more awful than the unmov- 
ing features of Bianca when Fazio is led to exe- 
cution. Her pale, rigid face and unstirring form, 
were like the chisselled marble ; and then the en- 
quiring gaze and piercing shriek—the audience 
trembled while they saw and heard. Such perform- 
ances as Miss Emery’s Bianca, admit no question; 
she was the Italian Wife ! We pitied Mrs Ander- 

7 aon, that she was doomed to play the hateful .4/- 
dabella, though she played it well. Mr Drum- 
mond’s Philario was respectable ; and Mr Brown’s 
Duke sufficiently cold and haughty. 

Wednesday, Nov. 7.-- William Tell—and The 
Young Widow, repeated. 


The actor is not to be described by any lan- 
guage, however glowing ; to be intensely felt, his 
power must be witnessed---the eye must catch the 
changing eloquence of his features, and the ear 
drink in the magic of his bliss or agony. Words 
become weak when employed to delineate the 
human countenance, and expression fails when we 
desire to impart that pleasure which could rot be 
imparted unto us. Therefore Mr Southwell must 
be content with—-he enacted the Swiss patriot 
with admirable truth and power, and no audience 
at this theatre for several years has been better 
satisfied with the performance of this tragedy. 
Mr Mercer’s Gesler was stern and haughty, but 
much too gentlemanly for an Austrian proconsular 
tyrant in his fury. Master Mercer, (we presume 
his son) isa very fine boy, whose years cannot exe 
ceed eleven. but whose perfect possession and 
clever performance were far beyond all reasonable 
expectation. Well may any father glory in such a 
boy. Mr Jefferson is the magician of mirth ; his 
Braun kept the house in a continued shout of mer- 
riment. Miss Emery made the most of Emma, 
but the character is ineffective, and entirely subor- 
dinate to William Tell. 

Mr Willis’s concerto on the violin was a master- 
piece of scientific art. 

Thursday, Nov. 8.--Zhe Wonder, a Woman 
keeps a Secret!—and a Roland for an Oliver. 

Mr Wood’s Don Felix, and Miss Emery’s Don- 
na Violante were full of life and spirit ; and the 
whole of this artfully conceived and managed 
comedy of errors went off with great effect. But 
the play should be thoroughly overlooked, and 
those indelicate allusions, and even grossnesses di- 
rect, which defile its general character, expunged 
and sent to oblivion. It is a bad evidence of the 
morals of Christendom, that an Englishwoman could 
invent aud transcribe such indelicacies ; and the 
mere repetition of them must be repugnant to the 
fine feelings of Mr Wemyss and Mrs Mercer. 
These things should be altogether reformed. 

Mrs Braun’s Adagio and Bolero was rapturously 
applauded. The Pas de Trois was as good as 
such scientific somersets usually are ; andthe farce 
was a rich banquet to all who prefer the mirth of 
Thalia and the buffoonery of Momus, to the state- 
ly grief and dignified despair of Melpomene. We 
are highly gratified to perceive that Fazio will be 
repeated to-morrow evening; the poetry of the 
play is beautiful, and none can do greater justice 
to the chief characters than Mr Southwell and 
Miss Emery. 

Friday, Nov. 9.—Fazio repeated, and Bombas- 
tes Furioso. 

This beautiful and affecting tragedy has never 
been performed in a style of more finished excel- 
lence than on this second representation. The 
deep silence and fixed attention of the audience 
were the highest testimonies which could be ren- 
dered to the fascinating because realising power of 
Miss Emery and Mr Southwell. Already they are 
both much esteemed, and it rests solely with their 
will to become especial favourites ere the sea- 
son closes. Master Mercer was again very kind- 
ly greeted in his song. Mr Norton always com- 
mands the’ most enthusiastic applause by his 
admirable art. The afterpiece concluded amid 
tremendous shouts—for when did Jefferson ever 
leave the stage without them? ' 

Saturday, Nov. 10.— William Tell repeated, and 





The Day after the Wedding. 
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SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. , 

The Signorina Garcia has sailed for Europe. 

Lord Combermere has abolished corporeal pun- 
ishment in the East India army. 

Mr. Forrest, a conspicuous example of genius 
united to industry, is playing in Boston. 

The N. Y. Enquirer, says, that ‘‘ The Bueca- 
neers’’ does not merit the approbation which in- 
terested persons have bestowed upon it. For the 
credit of our literature we regret that so compe- 
tent a judge as Mr. Graham pronounces this deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Barnes, one of the principals of the New- 
York High School, has declined the invitation to 
become President of Washington College, and be 
has acted wisely. 





Works published and in Press, in London. 
“Vhistory of the Inquisition in Spain, from the time 
establishment to the reign of Ferdinand VIB. 
composed from original documents of the Holy Of 
fice : abridged and translated from the original of 
Llorente. 

Lately published, Geraldine, a dramatic poem in 
five acts. 

Continental Adventures, a novel founded on real 
scenes and the adventures of an actual tour. 

Owain Goch, a tale of the Revolution, by the 
author of the Cavalier. 

A history of Ireland, by John O’Driscol 

A history of the West Indies, by Captain Tho- 
mas Southey. 

Sybil Leaves, to which is added a Vision of Eter- 
nity, by Edward Reade, Esq. author of the Broken 
Heart, and other poems. 

From the brief specimens of his genius which the 
London Souvenirs afford, we should assign to Mr, 
Reade a very high station among the poets of the 
age. 

Sidney Romelee, by Mrs. S. Hale: 3 vols. 

Sydney Romelee is a republication of Mrs. Hale’s 
American novel, and we rejoice to witness her sue~ 
cess. We have frequently spoken of this intel 
lectual woman, as her merits deserve; and we 
trust that the recent proposals in Boston to repub-_ 
lish her revised poetic productions will enable her, 
at last, to realize something substantial in reward 
of her indefatigable labours. 

In press, Peter Cornclips, a tale of real life, with 
songs and other poems. 

Just published, Intrigue, or Woman’s Wit and 
Man’s Wisdom, by HwR. Mosse, author of a Fa- 
ther’s Love and Woman’s Friendship, Gratitude, 
Bride and no Wife. 





MARRIED. 


On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton, 
Mr. Joserm Lincn, to Miss EL1zasBetTH Gas- 
KILL, all of this city. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. S. R. Smith, Mr. 
Grorce H. M’Cuuuy, to MissHannan Fiss, 


both of this city. x 


DIED. 


Yesterday morning, after a severe illness, Ex.s. 
ZABETH, infant daughter of William H. Price, 

On the 7th inst. Tuomas C. WHarTon, aged 
50 years. 

On the 6th inst. Mrs. Susan WATERMAN, 
wife of Jesse Waterman, formerly of this city. 

On the 4th inst. Evan Peters, aged 57 years. 

On the 2d inst. Mrs. Mary Bryan. 








On the 3d inst. Mr. Toomas Newron, aged 
55 years. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
Lines written after reading the Life of Mary JaNnE 
Grosvenor, in the supposed character of her Husband. 


I wovLp not believe that such brightness could fade, 
Though thy cheek’s hectic flush long foretold it; 
And each day o’er thy brow threw a deathlier shade, 

Yet I could not endure to behold it.. 


Through various. bodies, various states of being ; 
New manners, passions, tastes, pursuits in each ; 
In nothing, save in consciousness, the same ; 
Infancy, adolescence, manhood, age 

Are always moving onward, always losing 

Th Ives in one another, Idst at length, 

Like undulations on the strand-of death. 

The sage of threescore years and ten looks back, 
With many a pang of lingering tenderness, 

And many a shuddering conscience fit,—on what 
He hath been, is not, and cannot be again ; 

Nor trembles less with fear and hope, to think 
What he is now, but cannot long continue, 

And what he must be through uncounted ages. 
The Child ;—we know no more of happy childhood 
Than happy childhood knows of wretched eld ; 
And ail our dreams of its felicity 

Are incoherent as its own crude visions ; 





The bland smile on thy lip, the pure light of thine ro bat begin te Jive. from that fan, potas 


Gave me hopes which ’twas rapture to cherish; —- * 
Even while my sad breast with an anguish-wrung 
Presaged that they shortly must perish. 


Yet each pang that assailed thro’ thy lingering decay, 
But seemed the more closely to twine thee 
Round this agonized heart, which still plead for delay— 
Which would not—which could not resign thee.. 
ee e ORO * 


Thou art gone! the dread hour of our parting is past— 
Yet I felt, while I mutely bung o’er thee, 

Such a mantle of holiness round thee was cast, 
That I could not have dared to deplore thee. 


Tho’ that severing pang set itg seal on the soul, 
That can never—Oh! never forget thee! 

I would wish the dark musings of grief to contral, 
And no longer as lost to regret thee. 

Thy meek spirit retired unpolluted and bright, 
Ere by woe or remorse it was riven ; 

And the scene of thy death is a Pharos of light, 
To guide thy survivor to Heaven. 





From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
THE VOICE OF WINTER. 
I comz—my breath is on the blast! 
A wreath of clouds is o’er me ; 
And the loveliest flowers of earth, as I past, 
Have wither’d and shrunk before me. 
I have found the earth in its richest bloom, 
I come to gather its pride to the tomb ; 
I have found it all with joy elate, 
I come te make it desolate. 
The leaves of the trees are rustling and gay, 
The sheen of the river is bright as the spring ; 
1 will blow those rustling leaves away, 
I will stop the streamlet’s murmuring : 
I will strip of its robe the towering oak, 
Its root shall be torn, and its.limbs be broke ; 


I will howl through the waste, and the wild beasts there 


At the sound of my voice shall shrink to their Jair. 
The eagle shall close her soaring wing, 
And seek her nest on the eyrie high ; 
And every songster cease to sing, 
At the sound of my ominous rushing by! 
I will bow to the dust the gayest flowers; 
And strip of their pride the fairest bowers ; 
I will clothe the earth in white as I come— 
The winding-sheet of her wintry tomb! 


HU. acuwe: 


From the “* Pelican Islands,’ 
BY MONTGOMERY. 
Wuart is this mystery of human life ? 
In rade or civilized society, 
Alike a pilgrim’s progress through this world 
To that which is to come, by the same stages ; 
With infinite diversity of fortune 
To eaeh distinct adventurer by the way! 
Life is the transmigration of the soul Fa 


8. G. F. 


hich memory dwells on, with the morning star, 
The earliest note we heard the cuckoo sing, 
Or the first daisy that we ever plucked, 


»}When thoughts themselves were stars, and birds, and 


flowers, 

Pure brilliance, simplest music, wild perfume. 
Thenceforward, mark the metamorphoses ! 

The Boy, the Girl ;—when all was joy, hope, promise: 
Yet who would be a Boy, a Girl again, 
To bear the yoke, to long for liberty, 

And dream of what will never come to pass ? 

—The Youth, and Maiden—living but for love ; 

Yet learning soon that life has other cares, 

And joys less rapturous, but more enduring : 

—The woman—in her offspring multiplied ; 

A tree of life, whose glory is her branches, 

Beneath whose shadow, she (both root and stem) 
Delights to dwell in meek obscurity, 

That they may be the pleasure of beholders ; 

—The Man—as father of a progeny, 

Whose birth requires his death to make them room, 
Yet in whose lives he feels his resurrection, 

And grows immortal in his children’s children ; 
—Then the gray Elder—leaning on his staff, 

And bow’d beneath a weight of years, that steal 
Upon him with the secrecy of sleep, 

(No snow falls lighter than the snow of age, 

None with such subtility benumbs the frame ;) 

Till he forgets sensation, and lies down 

Dead in the lap of his primeval mother, 

Who throws a shroud of turf and flowers around him. 


The following lines by the poet Burns, illustrative of our 
Plate in No. 19, should have been inserted in that number. 
We trust our readers will excuse the omission. 


WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL 
STANDING BY THE FALL OF FYERS, NEAR LOCH NESS. 


Amonc the heathy hills and ragged woods 

The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods; 

Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds, 

Where, thro’ a shapeless breach, his stream resounds. 
As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 

As deep recoiling surges foam below, 

Prone down the rock the whit’ning sheet descends, 
And viewless echo’s ear, astonish’d, rends. 

Dim seen, thro’ rising mists, and ceaseless show’rs, 
The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding low’rs. 

Still thro’ the gap the struggling river toils, 

And still below, the horrid cauldron boils.— 


* * * K ek KOK 





From the Boston Recorder and Telegraph. 
SCENES OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 

THE moon was shining yet. The Urient’s brow, 
Set with the morning star, was not yet dim ; 
And the deep silence which subdues the breath 
Like a strong feeling, hung upon the world 
As sleep upon the pulses of a child. 
°T was the last watch of night. Gethsemane, 
With its bathed leaves of silver, seem’d dissoly’d 





In visible stillness, and us Jesus” voice, 
With its bewildering sweetness, met the ear 
-Of his disciples, it vibrated 

Like the first whisper in a silent world. 


They came on slowly. Heaviness oppressed 

' The Saviour’s heart—and when the kindnesses 
Of his deep love were poured, he felt the need 
Of near communion—for his gift of strength 
Was wasted by the spirit’s weariness. 
He left them there and went a little on— 
And in the depth of that hush’d silentness, 
Alone with God, he fell upon his face, 
And as his heart was broken with the rush 
Of his surprizing agony, and death 
Wrung to him from a dying universe, 
Were mightier than the Son of Man could bear 
He gave his sorrows way, and in the deep 
Prostration of his soul, breathed out the prayer, 
‘ Father, if it be possible with thee, 
Let this cup pass from me.” O, how a word, 
Like the forced drop before the fountain breaks, 
Stilleth the press of human agony ! 
The Saviour felt its quiet in his soul ; 
And tho’ his strength was weakness, and the light 
Which led him on till now, was nearly dim, 
He breathed a new submission—“ Not my will, 
But thine be done, O Father !” As he spoke, 
Voices were heard in Heaven, and music stole - 
Out from the chambers of the vaulted sky, 
Asif the stars were swept like instruments. 
No cloud was visible, but radiant wings 
Were coming with a silvery rush to earth— 
And as the Saviour rose, a glorious one, 
With an illumined forehead, and the light 
Whose fountain is the mystery of God, 
Encalmed with his eye, bowed down to him, 
And nerved him as a minister of strength. 
It was enough, and with his godlike brow 
Re-written of his Father’s messenger, 
With meekness, whose divinity is more 
Than power and glory, he returned again 
To his disciples, and awaked their sleep, 
For “he that should betray him was at hand.” 


TO AN EYE. 
THERE’s something in that mild, but bright blue eye, 
Sweet as the calm and lovely look of heaven, 
When the last sunbeam trembles o’er the sky 
And lovely sparkling glows the star ofeven. 4 | 
Oh! it distils th’ ambrosial dews of love : 
Its glance reveals a seraph there abiding : 
When falls the last, its liquid lustre hiding, 
As cover the quiv’ring wings of timid dove, 
Lapped into languor, dearly, tenderly— 
The heart does homage, wondering at the spell, 
That thus so silently—and yet so well 
Has bound it in a trance of ecstacy. 
Oh! he on whom that eye in kindness bends 
May laugh at faithless men—he has a world of friends. 


Ror, 





SELF-LOVE AND TRUE LOVE CONTRASTED. 
Self-love no grace in sorrow sees, 
Consults her own peculiar ease— 
Tis all the bliss she knows : 
But nobler aims true love employs, 
In self-denial is her joys, 
In suffering, her repose. 
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